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ABSTBACT 

^ Three programs using the Educational T^evelopnent 

Center's "Exploring Childhood" curriculum package are .iiscussed in 
the light of the experiences of home economics and social studies 
teachers field testing the materials. Designed to provide adolescents 
with a theoretical and practical look at early childhood, these 
materials integrate classroom study of child development with field 
experience in a preschool center. The curriculum used in the 
classroom teaching helps students acquire the necessary knowledge and 
awareness to make their field experience meaningful. Three modules 
used in the curriculum are "Working with Children" which teeches the 
techniques for workina with an4 understanding children; "Seeing 
Development" which deals with aspects of child maturation; and 
"Family and Society" which explores the sociological factors in a 
child'J life. Case studies of individual children are also conducted, 
and writ ea up in report form. Adolescents are enthusiastic about" 
their first hand experience with young children and believe that it 
is a true life preparation experience. (Author/JR) 
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Learning for Living: 



Adolescents in Preschool 

"I used to thirk all little kids were alike— boring! Now I realize they're 
really interesting people with different personalities. I've also learned these 
little jokers can really pull the fast ones on you if you don't watch them. They . 
sure keep you on your toes." ' 

This was the obsetvatlon of a high school Junior Just finishing a course 
called Exploring Childhood. The course combined the classroom citudy of child 
development with field experience In a preschool center. Among the topics stud- 
led In the year-long course were theories of child development, aspects of family 
relationships, techniques for working with children, and career opportunities In 
child-care services. Field experience In the preschool centers Included inter- 
acting with Individual children as well as working with groups of youngsters. 

Across the country there Is a growing number of programs designed to provide 
adolescents with a theoretical and practical look at early cUlldhood. In the 
1973-74 school year, some 220 such programs were Involved In a field test of the 
Exploring Childhood curriculum package, a product of the Education De'-elopment 
Center (EDC) . To show the diversity and scope uf Exploring Childhood programs, 
this Profile of Promise will descrLte three courses which were part of t» EDC 
field test.^ J 

One Exploring Childhood program was at Tver C. Ranum High S<^hool in 
Westminster, Colorado. The class of sophomore. Junior, and senior girls was 
directed by Je^n Eastln, a home economics teacher. The second program, at Bear 
Creek High School, Jefferson County, Colorado, was also taught by a home economics 
teacher, Lorraine; Adolphson. The Bear Creek participants were mostly girls but 
did Include two boys who took the course as Independent study. In both fhe Ranum 
..and Bear Creek programs, the adolescents worked with child? en In preschcjl 

centers. . 

The third program has several unusual aspects. It was directed by a male 
social studies teacher, Roger Pugh. The students were ninth graders, ten boys 
and ten girls, from Ft. Benton, Montana. These students worked with kinder- 
garten through third-grade children rather than preschoolers. 

EXPLORING CHILDHOOD IN THE CLASSROOM 

The three Exploring Childhood teachers all stress the Importar^ce of Inte- 
grating classroom learning and field experience. The currlculwn they used In 
their classroom ceachlng was desi jned to help students acquire the necessary 
knowledge and awareness to make their field experience meaningful. 

The materials used In the program are organized Into three learning modules. 
The first module, "Working with Children," concerns direct Interaction with young 
children. Students are taught the kinds of characteristics and signs to observe 
In children; they learn to look for likenesses and differences among youngsters. 
Adolescents are alpo taught techniques for working with children— how to share 
experiences with youngsters as well as how to direct them In activities. 

The second module, "Seeing Development," deals with aspects of child matura- 
tion. Students are Introduced to various theories of child growth and develop- 
ment; the changes In a child's needs and behavior are examined from Infancy 
through childhood. p 

The third module, "Family and Society," focuses on the family and society. 
In this module students explore the sociological factors in a child's early life— 
the Influence of his family and tRe Impact of persons &rA experiences outside his 
home . 

Adolphson, Pugh, and Eastln ftll use a variety of resources and activities in 
their classrooms. The program materials include films, booklets, posters, and 
various activity producta; but tjie teachers have supplemented the publisher s 
materials with their own resource books, guest speakers, and field trips. 

Considerable emphasis is placed on class discussion of the observations made 
by students in their Held experiences. Relating their practical experiences to 
their classroom learning helps students develop more insight into child develop- 
ment. Pugh emphasizes this integration of experience by requiring students to 
keep dally Journals of what they do, both in the clsssroom and in their field 
placement. Reading the students' Journals helps the teacher learn what concepts 
the students are developing. 

llie three teachers each report an unanticipated result of the course. It 
oeems that, as their adolescent students studied aspects of childhood, they began 
to apply what they learned to themselves. They came to kee their own personali- 
ties and characteristics in a new light. They also developed fresh Insights into 
their family situations and their society. Describing thlo experience one young 
man sold, "(this course) kinda makes me think about when I was little and mCikee 
^ -try to find out why I am the way I am." 



KXPLOHith; cn : u\HooD IH the field 



The Ft. Benton, Bear Creek, and Ranum Fxplorin(t rhildhood programs are much 
alike In their classwork currlculums , but there Is considerable variation In 
their field placements. It Is the responsibility of every Fxplorinq Childhood 
reacher to arrange field sitesj and each of the three teachers in these progru.ns 
approached the task differently. 

There were no preschool centers in Ft. Denton, so PuRh arranged to have his 
students work In public school kindergarten and first grade classes the first 
semester; later they worked with becond and third grades also. Although his stu- 
dents were observing slightly older youngsters, their experiences were similar to 
those of the Bear Creek and Ranum students who worked In preschool centers. 

Adolph8on*s choice of field sites were three preschool centers which are part 
of the Jefferson County school system; the centers serve children ages three to 
five. She chose the schools because she fou.id the physical facilities appro- 
priate and because the congenial staffs the centers were interested In having 
the adolescents in their programs. 

To accommodate the various individ< transportation and time problems of her 
studev^t;s, ^astin placed students in thr different types of preschool centers, 
one a headstart program and the ottier private day care centers. She also 
arranged for her students to work with different groups of youngsters during the 
year so the students could have experience vith children of various ages. 

Based on their experience In choosing field placements, the Exploring Child- 
hood teachers believe four considerations are particularly important in selecting 
a field site. First, the preschool staff must understand that the adolescents 
are not there in a custodial care role; students may help with physical care 
duties and cleaning up, but these should not be their only function. Second, the 
staff must be willing to let the adolescents interact with the youngsters, not 
Just be observers. 

Third, the preschool must have some scheduling flexibiliLy, so the high 
schoolers will have the opportunity, to see youngsters participating in a variety 
of activities. Finally, the preschool staff should be willing to learn what the 
high schoolers arc studying in their classwork so they can complement that learn- 
ing in the preschool placement. 

What do the adolescents do at the field sites? They are expected to do . 
eve. /thing the preschool staff does. Students interact with the youngsters on a 
personal level — tying shoes, >putting on coats, helping with a special task, 
playing with a toy> teaching a skill, talking with a child. The adolescent*? 
also work with groups of children in daily art, game, music, and playground 
adtivities, as well as in planning and directing special parties and events for 
youngsters. , 

Eastin feels it is important for her students to plan and conduct a number 
of activities for botl\ individual children and groups of ybungsters. Students 
in her class must plan' story, art, cooking, science, music, language arts, game 
^^lay, and puppet activities during the year. Hanum students got some additional 
experience In directing children when the Exploring Childhood class conducted a 
half-day preschool in a Ranum classroom for three days. 

Students in all three programs had the experience of conducting an ^.ndlvidual 
case study of a child in their field placement. "*he adolescents chore the child 
they vished to study at the beginning of the term dnd paid special attention to 
that child's behavior and development during the ysar, recording their ^!>servations 
regularly. The adolescents were also encouraged to meet the youngster^s family 
and to learn something about the child's life outside the school when possible. 

Adolphson at Bear Creek High School has placed considerable emphasis on case 
studies. Students discussed their cases periodically during the year and Attempted 
tc find ways to help a child with a particular problem when their help seetoed 
appropriate. For example, one student was studying a very shy youngster. The 
high schooler concentrated on helping the child intlegrate .into the group; by the 
ena of the year the student felt she had been successful in helping the young- 
ster overcome her initial anxieties about group interaction. Case studies were 
written up in report form and presented to the class at the end of the term. 

In addition to studying individual children, students were also encouraged 
to study the group dynamics of the preschool classes they observed. Many students 
were surprised to find so many subtle and overt social Interactions among the 
young children. Pugh helped the students focus on the group relations in the 
classes they observed by teaching the use of a aociogram and having the adoles- 
cents plot interactions during some of their preschool sessions. 

The three teachers all agree that the quality of students' overall experience 
in Exploring Childhood depends greatly on their field placements. For this rea- 
son the teachers maintain good communication with the preschool staffs; teachers 
schedule regular visits to the centers and set aside special times to meet with 
the preschoo*! directors. Pugh holds some inservice training sessions for coop- 
erating teachers. Periodically preschool staffs are asked to evaluate each 
student ' a, work, and the teachers use these evaluations in assigning final grades. 
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Firsthand experience with young children makes Exploring 
,„_<^_Jdhbod come alive for adolescent students. 



The three teachers all agree that the quality of students' overall experience 
In Exploring Childhood depends greatly on their field placements. For this rea- 
son the teachers maintain good communication with the preschool staffs; teachers 
schedule regular visits to the centers and set aside special tiroes to meet with 
the preschool directors. Pugh holds some Inservlce training sessions for coop- 
erating teachers. Periodically preschool staffs are asked to evaluate each 
student's work and the teachers use these evaluations In assigning final grades., 
Eastln and Adolphson assign students letter grades, while PUgh uses a pass-fall 
system. 

SOLVING THE COMPLEXITIES 

"Setting up a program like this Is muQh more difficult than teaching a regu- 
lar class. You need to have double periods so the students have enough time to 
get to and from the centers. You nave to be certain students can make trans- 
portation arrangements. And of course, you've got to find convenient centers 
that have good programs and cooperative -taffs. It all gets very complicated. 

This evaluation by Eastln Is supported by the other teachers. Adolphson 
adds, "Just starting the program Is not enough; the students have to be contin- 
ually monitored In the preschool placements to make certain they sho\' up regu- ' 
larly and do what they are supposed to do." 

Although there are special complexities and problems In implementing an 
Exploring Childhood program, participants— teachers, preschool stafts, students- 
all agree that it is worth the effort. The" adolescent studentr. are especially 
enthusiastic. Ttony say they like Exploring Childhood because they are learning 
something "practical." something they can Use in later life. ^ 

The effect of the course varies from student to student. One young man is 
so intrigued with young children that he wants to become a child psychologist. 
Another student has quite a different -reaction ; she has decided she does not 
juatit to have children of her own. "I've learned I Just don't have the tempera- 
/ment for it," she states firmly. 

/ The high. school teachers are pleased with the program because they see it as 
la true life preparation experience. They've seen students grow, not Just in ' 
/ their knowledge of child development, but also in their perception of themselves 

and their families. Teachers report hearing students say they understand their 
I own parents and siblings, much better as a result of the course. 

^ Ti^chera have also observed that underachieving students really blossom in the 

Exploring Childhooa course. One student, who had been completely apathetic all 
through high school, became so involved in her case study child that she spent 
many hours searching for Information which would enable her to help him solve 
his behavioral problems. . . ^ 

What about the children in the preschool centers? Have there been benefits 
for them? Preschool staff members and Ft. Benton tlementary teachers believe 
the worfe done by the adolescents is quite beneficial the youngsters. The 
kindergarten teacher from Ft. Benton describes a 'Wtiii feeling and relrftlonship 
between her kinderg^teners and the Exploring Childhood students. Preschool 
directors feel their youngsters genuinely look forward to the arrival ot the 
Bear Creek and Ranum students. "Our little boys especially love to have the 
male students play with them," says one director. »'Many of our ' nlldren come 
from fatherless families and these high school boys have helped compensate tor 
thtir lack of male companionship." 

INTO THE FUTURE 

ft. Benton, Ranum, and Bear Crp.ek all plan to Continue expanding their pro- 
grams. Pugh plans tc involve many more students in his program by teaching 
Exploring Childhood as a nine-week unit of his "Self-Awareness" class, a 
required course for all ninth graders. 

Adplphoon and Eastln are also making efforts to get more boys into their ■ 
programs. In addition, these teachers would like to develop preschool facilities 
in their respective schools. The facilities they envision would be privately 
directed and financed but located within the high school complex to serve as a 
laboratory for the Exploring Childhood program. Teachers feel their prograirs 
would be considerably strengthened by easier access to preschool children. 

Exploring Childh<Md is a many-faceted program, and schools are often puzzled 
about which department should assume responsibility for teaching the subject. 
Thomas Fitzgerald, regional coordinator for EDC, feels the course does not 
. necessarily belong in any one department. Although most Exploring Childhood \ 
courses are now taught .hrdugh home economics departments, Fitzgerald notes that 
social studies specialists are increasingly interested in the course as part ot 

^''''^%o"ml[ter"where Exploring Childhood is placed in the total school curriculum, 
it is important that the program not become an extension or another course. 
Exploring Childhood needs to be viewed as a dynamic learning experience in and 
. of itself— an experience in which students simultaneously exolore practical and 
theoretical aspects of child development. When taught as an J" "^S^^^^^^i^f "^"^ 
experience, Exploring Childh^ becomes a true "learning for living course. 
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